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The Park System of Greater Boston. 


E have several times made allusion to the Metro- 
politan Park System, which includes public holdings 
in various cities and towns within a radius of twelve miles 
from the Boston State House. Under an act of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature passed in 1893 a Board was appointed 
to take charge of this system in the thirty-seven cities and 
towns which make up what is known as the Metropolitan 
District. Outside of the parks of Boston proper this Commis- 
sion now has charge of about 6,800 acres of land, and the 
appropriations thus far made for the use of the Board have 
amounted to $4,300,000. The annual reports of the Metro- 
politan Park Commission have always had a genuine 
educational value, as they give an account of the first 
intelligent effort at providing a comprehensive and con- 
sistent park system for so large an area, with its separate 
reservations under different governments, and covering a 
territory which will soon be densely populated. These 
different pleasure-grounds are judiciously distributed from 
the great Middlesex Fells and Lynn Woods Reservation on 
the north, down through the Fens, Franklin Park and the 
Arnold Arboretum, to the 4,000 acres of the Blue Hills on the 
south, and from the magnificent stretch of Revere Beach, 
which fronts the open sea, to the unique water parkway into 
which it is proposed to convert the Charles River, stretching 
out to the west. These reservations are not only con- 
nected with the populous centre of the district by cheap 
and rapid means of transportation by electric cars, but 
stately parkways will provide dignified approaches to 
the larger pleasure-grounds and make them agreeably 
accessible to those who do not chouse to take a public 
conveyance. 

In the report lately issued it is a pleasure to note that 
the Commission holds to the same high purpose, primarily 
insisting that the foundation work for the future shall be 
broad-set and firm, and not making any nervous haste for 
immediate effect. Here is one great undertaking in which 
nothing is left to chance. No detail is attacked in a desul- 
tory or unrelated way or until there is a general de- 
sign which will enable those who are entrusted with its 
development to work with a definite purpose at every 
point and all the time. A moment's reflection will convince 
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any one that this is the only common-sense way of treat- 
ing such a work, and yet we believe the Metropolitan Park 

ystem of Boston is unique in that not only the original 
selection of the reservations, but the adjustment of their 
boundaries and the choice of routes for parkways to con- 
nect them, have been matters of design. It may be added 
that no detail of construction is begun in any one of the 
reservations until the same close study has been made of 
its interior features as has been given to the general scheme. 
In nine cases out of ten the designers of public parks find 
that some city has come into possession of a certain number 
of acres of land by some chance, and then this land is 
modeled or planned without any particular relation to 
other pleasure-grounds or to the means of reaching them. 
In this city, for instance, we have half a dozen so-called 
parks lying north of the Harlem River, ranging in area 
from seventeen hundred acres to a hundred in size. No intel- 
ligent study of their boundaries has been made. Some of 
these come within a few feet of an existing street, but leave 
a narrow strip of land between the park and the roadway. 
There is little doubt that in any one of them a skilled designer 
could point out how the possession of a few acres outside 
of the line would be invaluable for completing a picture 
or furnishing some desirable feature, and how a certain 
area in another place might be surrendered with little loss 
and sold. In Bronx Park, plans have already been prepared 
for a botanical garden and for a zoélogical garden, without 
any suggestions as to the revision of the limits of the park, and 
without any adequate study of its approaches or surround- 
ings. We may add that these so-called parks above the 
Harlem have not even been surveyed, while new roads 
are being built all about them without any thought of their 
relation to the parks, and many of the parks themselves 
are cut by roads for traffic and thus needlessly turned over 
to business when they might as well have been made 
pleasure-grounds pure and simple. 

No doubt, the Park Commissioners of Greater Boston are 
right when they say that the reservations already acquired 
are a distinct addition to the resources of the common- 
wealth, and that considered as salable assets to-day they 
are worth more than they have cost. No doubt, too, they 
have a higher value than this in the renown they bring to 
Metropolitan Boston, and in the health and pleasure they 
will give to its future population. Beyond question, this 
pleasure is greater because the new park system is the 
result of study and not of chance, and it seems a thousand 
pities that other cities will go on acquiring costly lands and 
then allow them to fail of their highest purpose by neglect- 
ing to treat them as they do any other great work. As to 
the necessity of a careful study which not only includes 
the topography, but the different kinds of vegetation in all 
its parts before any roads are built or spaces are cleared, 
the landscape-architects say : 


To us it seems that a due regard for the high purpose of 
public reservations, as well as a due regard for the economical 
fulfillment of that purpose, prohibits piecemeal, unrelated and 
hand-to-mouth work in such domains, precisely as it pro- 
hibits planless and disconnected work for the accomplishment 
of any and every large purpose that can be imagined—for the 
purpose of sewerage and water commissions, or trustees of art 
museums and public libraries, for example. Park commis- 
sions are the trustees of the people’s treasures of scenery ; 
they are responsible for the safeguarding and the increase of 
this treasure, and they are charged with the duty of making it 
most effectively accessible. Being trustees they cannot safely 
proceed planlessl y any more than can they who are charged 
with guarding and making accessible the people's treasure of 
books and pictures, or with providing the pp gaat drinking 
— The devising of comprehensive and far-seeing plans 

ped min por ny of procedure is for park commissions as well 

or all other executive bodies the most necessary, arduous 
ond responsible labor which they are called upon to perform. 


It is clear that if the natural beauty of any place is to 
be preserved and its poetic charm is to be enhanced, 
while at the same time it is made accessible to thousands 
of visitors every day, this is the one thing that requires the 
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most considerate and prophetic planning. Leaving a 
reservation alone is to encourage monotony and obliterate 
scenery, and if there is to be any enrichment of the land- 
scape beauty of a place there must be a programme of 
work devised which looks specially toward the controlling 
and directing of its vegetation. Fortunately, the two great 
reservations, Middlesex Fells and the Blue Hills, are wild 
picturesque lands which for the present need little more 
than forest treatment. If the energies of the Commis- 
sioners for a score of years to come are directed to the 
work of restoring and improving these woods they will 
not only be constantly increasing in beauty, but they 
will make an object-lesson of great value to the entire 
country. Of course, all this is to be done with intelligent 
attention to lines of permanent roads to come and of the 
points of view which command choice stretches of scenery. 
This means the recognition in a broad way of all the essen- 
tials of the landscape until more elaborate and detailed 
plans are needed. We do not invite attention to this work 
of the Commission because it is novel in theory, or because 
any intelligent person will think of disputing its sound- 
ness, but because in practice it is constantly violated, 
greatly to the increase of the cost of constructing and 
maintaining pleasure-grounds, and to the diminution of 
their actual value. 





Private Forestry and State Forestry.—II. 


OW, let us imagine that a tract of Michigan White Pine 
forest is suddenly transported by some unknown 
agency into the heart of Germany, say, to the neighborhood 
of Dresden, and let us further imagine a capable, well- 
informed forester in charge of it. What is the forester 
likely to do with it? Will he remove in each year from 
the entire tract no more timber than the annual increment 
allows, so as not to reduce the specific quantity of timber 
which constitutes the entire growing stock? Will he cut only 
trees of mature age likely to die if not felled? No. The 
forest administration would proceed in much the same way 
of the Michigan lumberman. It would not allow a large 
capital to lie idle, bearing very small interest, but would 
convert the timber into money as soon as possible, estab- 
lishing at the same time, by skillful cutting of the trees, a 
second growth consisting of seedlings and trees of pole 
size, the annual increment of which is sufficient to pay 
ample interest on the capital which they represent. The 
woods wduld not be entirely cleared in a single year, simply 
because it would not pay well. The seedling growth left 
on the ground by the method of successive cutting has a 
value which more than covers the extra expense for suc- 
cessive cuttings, when these are carefully made in a way 
to avoid injuring the second growth. Of course, such 
seedlings are not valued for tlie timber they actually con- 
tain, but because they wil! ultimately produce timber. 
German foresters know that a piece of woodland which in 
twenty-five years will contain 5,000 feet, worth $30.00, is 
now worth $8.86,* and, after harvesting that, there will be 
another crop worth then about $8.86, and worth now $2. 6z. 
The financial principle, of course, holds good for America 
as well as for Germany, and, if only the circumstances were 
the same, the lumberman would do exactly as the German 
forester does. The American lumberman, if he cut the tree 
crop carefully, would certainly succeed in establishing a 
second growth consisting of seedlings and small trees ; 
from the annual increment of the second growth a reason- 
able interest might be derived on the extra expense of 
careful cutting and on the capital value of small trees left 
standing. But if the lumberman succeeds in doing that he 
is not at all sure that the second growth on a certain area 
will develop into $30.00 worth of timber within twenty- 
five years, and no one would give him $8.86 in exchange 
for it, because it is much more likely that the entire second 


* These fi 8 are merely meant for illustration, and are not baséd on any actual 
data. For the calculation compound interest at five per cent. was taken. 
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growth will be eaten up by fire* than that it will reach 
timber size within the next twenty-five years. Abroad, 
where forest fires are practically unknown, money invested 
in timber production is considered safer than if invested in 
Government bonds, and for this reason three per cent. per 
annum on the forest capital is considered an ample return. 
In this country no one would think of investing money in 
growing timber, because, owing to the slow growth of trees, 
he could not net more than three per cent. per annum on his 
capital. If tree-growing should pay under favorable cir- 
cumstances ten per cent. or more, then the lumberman f 
would be more likely to stand the risk of fires. 

If there were no fires, and therefore no danger of loss of 
capital, the lumberman, like any other capitalist, would be 
satisfied with comparatively low interest, and, like the 
German forester, would provide for a future crop while 
harvesting the present crop. In fact, there is no difference 
between forestry and lumbering; both try to make as 
much money out of the wood as possible. And as long as 
ruthless clearing pays ultimately better than any other 
method, ruthless clearing is the course to adopt from the 
financial standpoint of forestry. This sounds paradoxical, 
as Americans are in the habit of considering forestry to be 
the art of cultivating, using and preserving forests. Such an 
art, however, is not financial forestry, but merely the de- 
velopment of the principle of forestry under a certain set of 
circumstances. Where cultivating, using and preserving 
forests yields the highest money result, as it does abroad, 
there cultivating, using and preserving forests is economic 
forestry. Where making a clean sweep yields the highest 
results, as it has hitherto done in the United States, there 
making a clean sweep is economic forestry. In a very 
densely wooded but thinly populated country far away 
from large markets, as long as the world lasts, mere lum- 
bering will be the consequence of the true principles of 
forestry. In fact, in such a country ruthless lumbering and 
forestry are identical. Mr. J. E. Defebaugh, editor of Zhe 
Timberman, Chicago, Illinois, in an interesting address 
delivered before the World's Fair Congress, comes to the 
conclusion above indicated, stating, “It is not within the 
power of the Jumberman, under present conditions, to carry 
out any policy of forest preservation or culture.” f 

Now, if the present conditions do not allow economic 
forestry to preserve forests, and if it is, on the other hand, 
a vital interest of the state to have the forests preserved, 
then the conditions must be changed by the state. To 
compel the lumberman by stringent laws to cut only 
mature timber, to clean up the débris, to replant the areas 
cleared, is utterly impracticable. 

The change of conditions needed is mainly protection 
from forest fires by laws strictly enforced by the Govern- 
ment. Protection from forest fires is the essential condi- 
tion that renders forest preservation and forest regeneration 
remunerative. With the certainty of their being safe from 
fire in the future, seedlings and young trees have a value. 
Now, if it is true that the commonwealth needs forests, 
then the commonwealth must pay for the change of condi- 
tions for the protection of young woods from fire. The 
owner of the forest, when practically sure that fires will no 
longer occur, realizes at once that a second growth left on 
the ground has a value; he will find out that forest preser- 
vation and forest regeneration pays, and will therefore try 
to preserve and regulate his woodlands. 

Reduction of taxes on second-growth woodland when 

* Besides by fire, young trees are endangered by wind, insects and fungi. How- 
ever, checking insects and fungi is comparatively easy if the fires are stopped, and 
wind-breaks can be lessened under proper management. 

t The term “‘lumberman’’ in the above remarks designates the forest-owner in 
his capacity oflumberman. The lumberman who buys stumpage from the owner, 
of course, has not the slightest interest in the preservation or regeneration of 
forests, neither here nor abroad. 

+ Mr. Defebaugh gives a financial illustration of what he thinks to be forestry. A 
virgin forest of 100,000 acres of Pine, he assumes, under forest methods, yields 
20,000,000 feet per year with a growing stock of 700,000,000. But such forest 
methods are far from being economic. I would cut, say, 45,000,000 feet annuall 
during fourteen years, thus reducing the investment of capital to a minimum an 
raising a second growth at the same time, from which, after the lapse of the four- 
teen years, 20,000,000 feet may be cut annually. An average production of 200 feet 


per acre per annum with White Pine, if the rotation is fifty to eighty years, is cer- 
tainly not too high. Compare Proceedings American Forestry Ass., vol. X., page 155. 
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sufficiently stocked might form another inducement toward 
forest preservation. Here, again, if the state benefits by 
the existence of woods, it should reward the men who pre- 
serve them by refunding or reducing taxes. Such laws will 
constitute the most important step possible against further 
decrease of the timbered area. The maintenance of the 
forest-clad area, in consequence of forest fire and tax legis- 
lation, will not, however, do away with the evils already 
existing. It will not restore the millions of acres which are 
not only unproductive, but a constant and increasing 
danger to the lowlands, having lost their capacity of 
storing up the precipitations, of mitigating atmospheric 
extremes and conferring health on the neighboring popula- 
tion. There are also vast districts, now more or less 
heavily timbered, whose mere existence is so beneficial 
that neither the lumberman nor the forester should be 
allowed to cut them, as young seedling growth does not 
act as beneficially on climate, water-supply, etc.,as mature 
woods do. With such forests, found at the headwaters of 
streams or near large cities, the principles of economic 
forestry do not hold good, because their value in the 
economy of mankind is less than their value in the 
economy of nature. Such forests must be withdrawn from 
a merely financial treatment, for the sake of the common- 
wealth. Withdrawal from the usual economic treatment 
being identical with the withdrawal from ownership by 
private individuals, their acquisition by the public becomes 
a necessity. 

It would, of course, be absurd to dispense entirely and 
invariably with the economic use of areas called forest 
reserves or reservations in America. But, while financial 
forestry manages the forests with the exclusive view of 
securing the greatest money return, reservations are 
meant, in the first instance, to furnish prosperity to the 
commonwealth or to parts of it, and only such financial 
profits are expected to be derived from them as are con- 
sistent with their main purpose of existence—health-supply, 
water-supply, protection of lowlands from destruction or 
deterioration. The value of health, water and protection 
secured to the commonwealth by forest reservations cannot 
be exactly measured and expressed in dollars and cents. 
We may estimate it, however, by calculating what loss the 
community would incur if it were less healthy, more sub- 
ject to sudden changes of temperature, possessed of fewer 
opportunities of refreshment from outdoor life; or, again, 
what loss the community would suffer from an inadequate 
supply of water for domestic use, irrigation and naviga- 
tion; from the destruction of bridges and roads and rail- 
roads, farm-lands, houses and human lives by inundations 
and floods. The principal return from forest reservations 
is not shown in money gained, but in losses avoided. If 
the sum of the losses which a given community would 
annually undergo in consequence of the ruin of a reserva- 
tion is estimated at $4,000,000, then the value of the reserva- 
tion is about $100,000,000, 

Every reservation, apart from its value as a barrier 
against possible losses, has a value as a source of money 
returns from the sale of timber, etc. True forest manage- 
ment, in the case of reservations, is that which renders the 
value of the “barrier against losses” plus the value of the 
“source of revenue” a maximum. The more a tract of 
woodland has the quality of a reservation the less will 
forest management regard strict economic principles in its 
treatment, and the more necessary becomes its acquisition 


lee 
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Crinum Scuimperi.—This plant is thriving out-of-doors at 
Kew under the same conditions as Crinum Mooreanum, 
C. longiflorum and the hybrid C. Powelli. It may, there- 
fore, be looked upon as another addition to hardy Crinums, 
and as it is a well-marked species with glaucous subdis- 
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tichous leaves and tall scapes of handsome white flowers, 
it is likely to become a popular garden plant. It was 
introduced about ten years ago from the mountains of 
Abyssinia, where it was first gathered by Schimper, who 
also found C. Abyssinicum, with which C. Schimperi was 
confounded. It is figured in Zhe Botanical Magazine, t. 
7417. Another species of Crinum which has been tested 
for its hardiness at Kew is C. Americanum, a native of the 
southern United States, but it is too tender for our climate, 
even when planted ina sheltered position against the south 
wall of a greenhouse. 

LATHYRUS SPLENDENS.—We are delighted with this, the 
“ Pride of California,” which has been a beautiful picture of 
flowers for the last two months and promises to continue in 
bloom well into the summer. It is as beautiful as any Pea 
I know, as floriferous as a Scarlet-runner and as easy to 
manage when once its requirements are ungerstood. We 
have it planted in a bed of loam in a sunny, airy green- 
house, with its shoots at first trained on strings within a 
foot of the roof. The training has, however, ceased and 
the new luxuriant growth straggles and festoons in all direc- 
tions, while from every leaf-axil springs an elegant raceme 
of from four to eight deep crimson flowers. A peculiarity of 
this species is the production of one or a pair of flowers at 
the base of the stalk of the raceme, and almost sessile in 
the axils of the leaves. It is likely to become a popular 
greenhouse climber now that its merits have been revealed 
here and its requirements have been hit upon. For the last 
five years we have tried to grow it in the open air, and 
have always failed. 

RHODODENDRON, Mapamz Moser.—I omitted this new 
plant from my notes of last week. It is a double-flowered 
variety of the Caucasicum x arboreum group, and is 
apparently dwarf and floriferous. The color of the flowers 
is deep crimson. This variety is interesting mainly on 
account of its being the second double-flowered variety of 
this class of Rhododendron, the other being fastigiata flore- 
plena, which is a seedling form of R. Ponticum. It is ques- 
tionable if doubling the flowers of Rhododendron would 
be an improvement, although the double varieties of Indian 
Azaleas are beautiful as Carnations. At any rate, the dou- 
bling has started, and, no doubt, before long we shall see 
more of it. The variety under notice has been raised by 
Monsieur Moser, of Versailles, and it has been awarded a 
certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society. 

OLEaRIA MACRODONTA. —While the majority of the New Zea- 
land Daisy-bushes are too tender to bear our severest frosts, 
several are useful shrubs for outdoor cultivation, Olearia 
Haastii being the most familiar. One of the most distinct 
and handsome is O. macrodonta, which forms a robust 
shrub in the open and also grows well against a wall. It 
has woody striate brown stems, freely branched and clothed 
with evergreen oblong gray-green leaves, silvery on the 
under side, the margins broken into large irregular teeth ; 
in size and outline they are very similar to those of the 
common Holly. The flowers are borne on short branches 
in crowded terminal heads six inches in diameter, each 
flower being half an inch across, pure white, with purplish 
disk. The Kew plant is now flowering freely. It used to 
be called O. dentata. A figure of it was published in Zhe 
Botanical Magazine, t. 7065. 

PuitapELpHus Mexicanus. — Although introduced into 
English gardens more than fifty years ago, this plant has 
found little favor, probably because of its tenderness com- 
pared with the other and more commonly grown species. 
At Kew it is perfectly happy against the south wall of a 
greenhouse, and for the past month it has been flowering 
freely, its fragrant, creamy white, saucer-shaped flowers, 
nearly two inches across, occurring singly at the ends of 
the short lateral branchlets, while the leaves are dark 
green and shining, ovate lanceolate, two inches long, the 
three principal nerves very conspicuous and the margins 
dentate. The plant is first-rate in every sense when 


grown as here described, and I have no doubt that it 
would prove useful for cultivation in cool houses in the 
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same way as the Carpenteria here noted. It is by far the 
largest-flowered of all the species of Philadelphus in culti- 
vation here. 

DENDROMECON RIGIDUM.—We make poor progress with this 
plant, which is described as a handsome shrub in California 
and very floriferous. We have it planted against a south 
wall, a less-sheltered position being uncongenial, but it 
grows slowly, and is decidedly thin, “a weedy, wiry-look- 
ing object,” Mr. Gumbleton called it. This gentleman is 
of opinion that we have not got the true Dendromecon 
rigidum. The flowers are of a rich yellow color, about an 
inch in diameter and Poppy-like, or, to be exact, like those 
of the Welsh Poppy, Meconopsis Cambrica. Possibly our 
plants are too small to judge by—they are at present about 
a foot high—but they have been flowering freely for the 
past month or more. When discovered by D. Douglas in 
California, about forty years ago, it was introduced and 
grown by Messrs. Veitch in their Exeter nursery, where it 
proved quite hardy. A figure prepared from this introduc- 
tion represents it as a sturdy bush with straw-colored 
branches, rigid, lanceolate entire leaves three inches long 
and flowers two inches across. Are two forms of this spe- 
cies known? 

[There is a second species of Dendromecon, D. Hors- 
fordii, a stout bush, sometimes fifteen feet high, with oval 
or broadly oblong obtuse leaves and larger flowers. This 
grows on the California Islands, and is a handsomer 
plant than the mainland D. rigidum, which is always un- 
attractive in habit, with slender erect wiry stems, and 
hardly worth growing, except as a curiosity. —Epb. | 

CaRPENTERIA CaLirornica.—This plant is not a success in 
the open air at Kew, and I learn that even in the south of 
Ireland it does not thrive outside, the leaves turning par- 
tially brown and the flowers coming deformed and irregular. 
But grown under glass it has proved quite satisfactory. In 
a conservatory at Kew there is a pyramid-shaped shrub of 
it six feet high with healthy leaves and bearing numerous 
erect racemes of the purest white saucer-shaped flowers. 
Mr. Bennett-Poé also grows this plant successfully by 
planting it in tubs and placing it outside in the summer, 
removing it into a vinery and keeping it fairly dry on the 
approach of cold weather. It is one of the most beautiful 
shrubs we owe to the United States, and that is saying a 
great deal, but it requires the protection of a greenhouse 
during winter, and its flowers only come perfect when 
opened under glass. 

Macnouia Fuscata.—Although comparatively small and 
dull-colored in its flowers, this Chinese Magnolia has long 
been grown as a garden plant on account of its powerful 
and delicious fragrance. There is a large bush of it in the 
large temperate house at Kew, which is nearly always in 
flower, scenting the whole house at times. A plant is also 
established on a south-east wall outside, having been there 
about three years, and it grows and flowers so freely that 
one begins to wonder if it is not a hardy shrub, after all. 
At any rate, it is worth a position on such a wall as that 
described, the odor of its flowers being particularly pleas- 
ing. It has withstood all the frost we have had during the 
last two years, so that one may gauge its hardiness as 
equal to a minimum temperature of about twenty degrees, 


Fahrenheit. W. Watson. 


London. 
New or Little-known Plants. 


Robinsonella, a New Genus of Tree Mallows.* 


HE recent collections of Mexican and Central Ameri- 

can plants are full of little-known and new species, and 

even new genera are not uncommon. It is rare, however, 

to discover a genus of trees, and especially one as attractive 
as this one. f 


* Published by permission of the Secretary, Smithsonian Institution. 

t Robinsonella Rose & Baker fil., gen. nov. Bractlets at base of calyx, none. 
Calyx s-cleft or lobed. Stamens united into a slender column, divided at apex into 
numerous filaments. Cells of ovary 9 to 13, 1-ovuled; style branches filiform ; 
stigmas capitate. Ovule solitary, hanging; mature carpels much inflated and 
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In Mr. E. W. Nelson’s last collection and the recent dis- 
tributions of Mr. C. G. Pringle and Captain John Donnell 
Smith are two undescribed species which, with one here- 
tofore anomalous species generally referred to Sida, seem 
to constitute a new generic type. The species are all small 
trees or shrubs with large and palmately lobed or veined 
leaves and large white or pale lilac-colored flowers. Some 
of the species are very handsome and worthy of cultiva- 
tion, but since all come from southern countries they can 
hardly be used outside of greenhouses, although one of 
them, and perhaps the handsomest, comes from the moun- 
tains about Oaxaca, where it was found at an altitude of 
7,500 feet. ‘ 

This new genus belongs to the Mallow family. Its 
technical characters place it in the subtribe Sidez and near 
the genus Sida, from the typical species of which it differs 
in habit, in color and size of flowers, and especially in the 
character of its carpels. 

The differences in the carpels are several and very impor- 
tant. While in both genera the ovules are solitary and pen- 
dulous in the young carpels, in the new genus the upper 
part of the carpel rapidly develops, leaving the seed at the 
base, which thus appears as if it originated at the base, and 
in, at least, one of the species the attachment is so low that 
the free end of the seed is pushed up and becomes erect. 
The carpels are much inflated, of thin papery texture 
throughout, never reticulated, obtuse at apex, and do not 
in the least suggest a Sida. They are tardily dehis- 
cent, seeming to split from the base up along the back; 
the seed often hangs by a slender thread which runs along 
its back the full length of the carpel. The calyx is much 
smaller than the fruit, the sepals never connivent or en- 
closing it, as in Sida, but more or less open, or even 
reflexed. 

The genus as we now understand it is composed of five 
species, two of which are Mexican, one Central American 
and two South American. 

We take pleasure in dedicating this genus to Dr. B. L. 
Robinson, the Curator of the Gray Herbarium, whose 
contributions to American botany deserve to be com- 
memorated in this beautiful genus of Tree Mallows. The 
species as we understand them are the following : 

Robinsonella cordata.* (See figure 31, page 246). 
The collection of this tree by both Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Pringle in 1895 first led to our recognizing the 
new genus. The species is, perhaps, the handsomest 
of the group. It must, however, be very rare, which, 
perhaps, accounts for its having been overlooked by 
previous collectors. Mr. Pringle wrote, under date of 
March 15, 1897, as follows: “I saw only two plants. 
One was a shrubby plant on the rocky bluff of a cafion 
(and only seen from the railroad train), the other was the 
tree, about twenty-five feet high, from which I took speci- 
mens, then coming into flower. I got nothing to show the 
character of the fruit. I climbed into the top of this tree, 
and remember it as of upright habit with a trunk of about 
afoot. It cannot be abundant in the vicinity of Oaxaca, 
for I traveled thereabouts extensively and saw only the 
single specimen growing on the slope of the Sierra de San 
Felipe, some seven miles above that city.” 


spreading, united only at the base, obtuse at the apex, and perhaps tardily dehis- 
cent; seed 1, attached near the bottom of the mature carpel, appearing as if coming 
from the base, and filling only a small part of it. 

Shrubs or small trees. Leaves palmately lobed or veined. Flowers large, white 
or pale lilac. 


* Robinsonella cordata, Rose & Baker, sp. nov. Trees 15 to 25 feet high, much 
branched ; branches with dark gray wrinkled bark, pubescent, tardily becoming 
glabrate; mature leaves broadly ovate with cordate base, simple, acuminate, 5 to 7 
nerved, slightly crenate, nearly glabrous above, paler and softly pubescent beneath, 
3 to 4 inches long, 134 to 3 inches wide ; petioles 1 to 144 inches long, villous pubes- 
cent ; flowers borne in the axils of the old leaves in small clusters of 3 to 5 on short 
peduncles; pedicels slender and weak, 5 to ro lines long, jointed near the middle, 
clothed with short stellate pubescence and with longer simple hairs ; calyx deeply 
5-parted, densely stellate, with or without villous hairs; flowers 2 inches in diame- 
ter, pale lilac; styles 12 to 13; stigmas capitate; carpels 12 to 13, distinct nearly to 
the base, somewhat inflated, obtuse, thin, stellate, one-seeded; seed glabrous, fill- 
ing but a small part of the carpel. 

Collected by Mr. E, W. Nelson near Tamazulapam, State of Oaxaca, Mexico, alfi- 
tude 6,500 to 7,000 feet, November 16, 1894 (No. 1955), and also by Mr. Pringle on 
pee a de San Felipe, altitude 7,500 feet, 1895 (No. 6244). Distributed as Malva 
su ora. 
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Robinsonella divergens.* (See figure 32, page 247). 


This species is a small tree eighteen feet high. It will 
be found in many herbaria under the name of Sida Lin- 
deniana, from which, however, it is wholly distinct. R. 
divergens is confined to Central America, and differs from 
the above in its leaves, flowers and carpels. It appears 
to be very common in Central America and Guatemala. 
Robinsonella Lindeniana.t This species is described as a 
shrub, but we know very little regarding it. It seems to be 
confined to the low land of Mexico, being reported from the 
state of Vera Cruz and the valley of Cordova. It cannot 
be widely distributed, for Mr. Pringle, who has traveled so 
extensively in Mexico, has never met with it. It has been 
collected, however, by Linden, Galeotti, Bourgeau and Bot- 
teri. The specimens of the latter two collectors are repre- 
sented in the United States National Herbarium. R. Linden- 


iana has always seemed to us to be anomalous in Sida. It. 


was first studied by Turczaninow (in 1858), who described 
it under three different names in the same paper—twice as 
Sida and onceas an Abutilon. The flowering specimens 
were referred to Sida, while the fruiting one was placed in 
Abutilon. The carpel much resembles those of Abutilon, 
but differs in having one ovuleinstead of several. Dr. Gray, 
in his revision of our United States speciesin 1887, con- 
structed a separate section in Sida for this species in these 
words: ‘‘Abutilastrum is a name quite appropriate for 
another section, namely, for Sida Lindeniana, which would 
be essentially an Abutilon of the section Gayoides, except 
for the uniovulate carpels.” 

This view was taken by Mr. Baker in his recent Revision of 
Malvacee in the Yournal of Botany, where he added several 
species tothe section. A good illustration of this species 
may be found in Hemsley’s Biologia Centrali-Americana, 
t..9. It differs from Robinsonella divergens in having, 
perhaps, larger leaves, with the pubescence on the under 
surface very soft and villous, the inflorescence more open, 
with more slender and longer pedicels, the sepals broader, 
the flowers smaller and white instead of blue, and the car- 
pels more compact, etc. 

Sida lepida (77. Muell. Frag., vi., p. 168), from Australia, 
differs in habit from the members ofthis genus; the leaves 
are small and orbicular, the structure of the carpels is, how- 
ever, somewhat similar, being inflated, globose and one- 
seeded and the seed pendulous. It appears to be an ally 
of some of the globose-fruited species of Abutilon, such as 
A. graveolens, W. & A., differing, of course, technically in 
the number of ovules. 

Sida densiflora (Hook. & Arn., Bot. Misc., iii., 155) was first 
described from Borga in the Missions, where it was collected 
by Baird. It is said to be a beautiful tree, and the type is in 
the Kew Herbarium. This plant is closely allied to S. 
myriantha, Pl. & Lind.; both species are much smaller- 
flowered than Robinsonella cordata, R. divergens and R. 
Lindeniana, and according to Dr. K. Schumann (/7. Brasi, 
XII, pt. iii, p. 287) S. densiflora differs considerably 
from them in the structure of the carpels, while S. myriantha, 
Pl. & Lind., so far as we are aware, has not yet been col- 
lected in fruit. 

Dr. Schumann, |. c., p. 280, makes a section of Sida for 


* Robinsonella divergens, Baker & Rose, sp. nov. A small tree 18 feet high ; 
lower leaves 3-lobed, 6 to 8 inches long, including the petiole (2 to 3 inches long), 
acute, serrate, cordate at base ; upper leaves lanceolate, simple, slightly serrate or 
entire, somewhat scabrous above, short stellate-pubescent beneath ; inflorescence 
cymose-paniculate ; eng short, 2 to 6 lines long; calyx — 5-cleft; sepals 
lanceolate, 24g to 3 lines long, acute, reflexed in fruit; carpels 9 or 10, strongly 
spreading and widely separated at apex, the summit wing-like. 

Specimens examined. Costa Rica: San José, John Donnell Smith, April, 1894 
(No. 4751) ; San José, Tonduz, February, 1893 (No. 7311), and November, 1880 (No. 
1452); San José, H. Pittier, December, 1893 ( 0. 8471); San Rafael, H. Pittier, June, 
1890 (No. 2600); San Rafael, Tonduz, February 13, 1890 (No. 1977). Guatemala: 
Santa Rosa, — & Lux, November, 1893 (No. 6299) ; Santa Rosa, Heyde & Lux, 
January, 1893 (No. 4326). 

t Robinsonella Lindeniana (Turcz.), Rose & Baker ; Sida Lindeniana (Turcz.), Budi. 
Soc. Nat. Mosc., 31; pt. 1,200 (1858); S. Ghiesbreghtiana, Turcz.|.c.; Abutilon (?) 
ambiguum, (Turcz.), I.c., 205. rub; lower leaves large and palmate-lobed, the 
upper three-lobed above; dark green, somewhat scabrous beneath ; pale, densely 
ana softly stellate-pubescent ; lobes entire or more or less dentate, four to six 
inches in diameter on petioles as long or longer ; inflorescence ample, cymose- 
paniculate, its branches and pedicels slender; pedicels six to twelve lines long, 
jointed a iittle below the flower; calyx five-lobed; sepals broadly ovate, acute or 
obtusish, two lines or lesslong; corolla white ; ca s eleven to thirteen, inflated, 


four to five lines long, somewhatcompact. State of Vera Cruzand Valley of Cordova. 
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S. densiflora, H. & A., calling it Bastardiopsis and charac- 
terizing it as follows : “ Flores gynodioeci, i. e., plurimi post 
anthesin caduci; carpidia longe caudata, caudis flexuosis 
pilosis carpidiis pluries longioribus, dorso et ventre dehis- 
centia, contigua tardius soluta.” 

Sida densiflora, H. & A., differs from S. myriantha, Pl. 
& Lind., in having the calyx externally much more densely 
cinereo-tomentose and in having a much longer staminal 
column. It comes from Brazil (Minas Geraés and St. Paulo), 
and from Paraguay. 

Sida myriantha, Planch. & Linden, ex. Tr. & Pl. in Ann, 
Sc. Nat. Sér., iv., xvii. (1862), p. 179, comes from New 
Granada, the localities given by the authors being “ Prov. 
Ocana. Schlim, No. 359” and ‘‘Onebrada de los Corales,” 
Gondot. It is in the British Museum Herbarium, from 
Prov. Ocafia, Schlim, No. 376. 

In our study of this genus we have hadsaccess to the 
material at Kew, in the Gray Herbarium and in Captain John 
Donnell Smith’s Herbarium, as well as that of the British 
Museum, and in the United States National Herbarium. 

J. N. Rose and E. G. Baker. 


Cultural Department. 


Chrysanthemum Notes. 


CER TSAN SHERUMS intended for specimen plants should 
be making rapid growth now, and stopping must be con- 
tinued regularly; a shoot overgrown, and then topped, breaks 
badly. Varieties like Garza, W. H. Lincoln and Glory of the 
Pacific make good plants with little training. Others are diffi- 
cult to manage, no matter how much care is used to get them 
into shape, and some of the choicest kinds are unruly in this 
respect. It is seldom, out of a dozen novelties, that more than 
one or two are found useful for bush specimens. New varie- 
ties may be tried, but they should not be relied upon ; though 
the color and form of the flowers may be entirely satisfactory, 
the habit of the plant may be undesirable. 

We continue stopping through the greater part of July, and 
even in August, if we find any shoots getting away. No rule 
can be made for either early or late varieties, and the culti- 
vator must become acquainted with the different kinds to be 
able to judge in respect to stopping. Many early varieties 
break poorly ; strong-growing and stocky varieties, as G. W. 
Childs and Minerva, almost always do so. As these generally 
make good-sized flowers on smaller stems, we continue to 
pinch them back until August. Others, such as Ivory, G. 
Daniels, Arethusa and W. H. Lincoln, are naturally bushy, and 
need little attention at any time. Later varieties, as John 
Shrimpton, S. T. Murdock and all those that come best on an 
intermediate bud, or second crown, like Crystallina, G, Pitcher, 
Golden Hair and Clinton Chapant, must be let alone after the 
middle of July. 

Yellow thrips are more troublesome than usual. As a 
remedy I use whale-oil soap—one pound to ten gallons of 
water, with an infusion of tobacco and a pound of sulphur. 
This pest is hard to kill, but by continued application we ex- 
pect to get rid of it. The soot of bituminous coal, used in 
place of sulphur, was effectively used. 

Plants intended to be grown for exhibition blooms to a single 
stem should be planted during the month of June. July will 
be early enough to plant for commercial and decorative pur- 

oses. Not less than nine inches each way should be allowed 
or exhibition blooms. For decorative purposes and later 
planting six inches apart willdo. The heights and colors of 
the flowers may be arranged to a 

Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield, 


More June Irises. 


"THERE are other Iris species interesting in the garden in 
early June besides the Spanish varieties. The most statel 
one and among the tallest of Irises is I. ochroleuca, whic 
flowers at a height of four feet. The blooms are pure white, 
with orange-yellow markings. The claws are long, falls obo- 
vate, and standards not very prominent. Each stem usually 
bears four flowers opening in succession. This Iris is also 
= as I, gigantea, but according to precedence it should be 
nown as I. orientalis. I. Kerneriana, collected near Smyrna, 
for which I am indebted to Mr. Whittall, is supposed to be the 
wild form of I. ochroleuca, and differs from this well-known 
Iris only in being narrower in all its parts, the leaves as well 
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Fig. 31.—Robinsonella cordata.—See page 244. 


1. A flowering branch, natural size. 2. A leafy branch, natural size, 3. A fruit, natural size. 4- Vertical section of flower, enlarged. 
5- Vertical section of an ovary, enlarged. 6, Portion of a fruit, showing vertical section of one carpel, enlarged. 
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Fig. 32.—Robinsonella divergens.—See page 244. 


1. A flowering branch, natural size. 2. Vertical section of a flower, enlarged. 3. A‘fruit, natural size. 4 Vertical section of a fruit, enlarged. 
5- Vertical section of a seed,enlarged. 6. An embryo, enlarged. 
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as petals. Irises are not much affected by insects, but the nec- 
tar of I. ochroleuca seems to be very attractive to black ants, 
some of which will always be found busily engaged on the 
flowers. 

Early June is also the flowering-season of some of our 
native Irises. The light purple flowers of I. prismatica (Vir- 

inica) appear in our meadows at this time, and the small 
flowers with grass-like foliage are attractive in the garden. 
This Iris is a sturdy grower and can hold its own among the 
thickest grasses. Like our other common but larger “ Blue 
Flag,” it grows equally well in wet or dry places. Some ten 
years ago Mr. W. A. Manda found, near Wilmington, North 
Carolina, a new “ Blue Flag,” which had hitherto escaped the 
notice of the botanists. This is an attractive species, with lax 
foliage, brown spathe valves and light purple flowers. It has 
since been found as far north as Bordentown, New Jersey. 
One of our quaintest and most distinct Irises is I. fulva, or 
cuprea, which is a southern species, but perfectly hardy here. 
This has drooping petals of a terra cotta color quite distinct 
from any other Iris known. 

Among all the tall native Irises, however, we could safely 
give the palm to I. hexagona, the best varieties of which are 
attractive in form and coloring, bold in size of flower and dis- 
tinct in habit. It seems to have a wide range, and I have had 
it from as far west as Idaho and as far south as Florida. It 
forms thick rhizomes sometimes two feet long, and flowers 
freely on stems with several heads and several large leaves. 
These stems are partly prostrate at flowering-time, and the 
effect is that of a shower bouquet of rich blue flowers with 

reenish white centres. The best variety which I have seen 
is that collected in Arkansas by Mrs. La Mance and which bears 
her name. Besides this, I have varieties with light coloring, 
and one with an intermediate shade of — y friend, Mr. 
Mead, found in a Florida swamp a pure white variety, but this 
has not yet been proven to be hardy here, although there seems 
to be no reason why it should not be. The type is reliably 
hardy with no protection, and the white variety is evidently 
only a sport, as seedlings mostly revert to the type. Another 
winter with plants better established will test the variety more 


F. N. Gerard. 


Strawberries under Glass. 


N attempt was made last winter at growing Straw- 
A berries under glass in Cornell University, and some 
details of the experiment are given in a late bulletin pre- 
pared by Mr. C. E. Hunn and Professor Bailey. The 
cloudy climate of Ithaca, where there was not a full day 
of clear sunshine during the months of December or 
January, the lack of well-established plants of suitable 
varieties, and the fact that the only houses available were 
too high and too dark for the best growth of the crop were 
serious drawbacks, and yet the success achieved was so 
considerable that we feel warranted in presenting in a con- 
densed form the main features of the practice adopted : 


The plants from which runners were taken were set in rich 
ground on the 6th of May, but the season was so dry that they 
made small growth. It is probable that the best results could 
be expected from the runners of maiden plants set early in the 
spring or in the autumn before. In these experiments the first 
lot of plants were grown in two-inch pots plunged under the 
runners on the roth of July, the second lot on the 27th of July, 
and the third on the 22d of August. After growing in the pots 
for two weeks the plants were shifted into four-inch pots and 
put in cold frames upon which no glass was placed until very 
cold weather. They were shifted on into five-inch and finally 
into six-inch pots and brought into the forcing-houses in suc- 
cession and carried through to fruiting. The plants remained 
out-of-doors until nearly midwinter, with no protection except 
the glass covering, so as to give them a thorough rest by 
allowing them to freeze perfectly solid. Perhaps this freezing 
is not essential. Indeed, it is probable that the berries can be 
raised as well without it, and yet it is believed that’ a decided 
check should be given to the plants before they are taken into 
the houses, and the freezing may help to destroy the red spider 
and other pests. 

Four hundred and fifty pots of the first lot were brought, on 
the 21st of December, into a house with a temperature of forty 
to ferty-five degrees at night. Dead and diseased leaves were 
trimmed away, and on the 6th of January the young leaves 
began to appear freely. The plants were sprayed with ammo- 
niacal carbonate of copper as soon as the first spot of rust 
appeared, and the house was vaporized at intervals with extract 
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of tobacco to keep down insects. Many plants were in flower 
on the 1st of February, and nine days later they were staged near 
the glass at a temperature of sixty-five degrees at night. The 
berries were well colored by the 6th of March, andon the 11th 
the first pickings sold for $2.00 a quart in Ithaca. The crop 
continued for aboutten days. Most of the plants were of the 
Beder Wood variety, and 9 they began to flower when 
the foliage was very small and scanty there seemed to be 
enough to carry the plants to maturity. The stamens did not 
develop strongly in cloudy weather and there was sone diffi- 
culty in Betting enough pollen. The Beder Wood is a perfect- 
flowered variety, but it only produces enough pollen to fertilize 
its own flowers. The pollen was transferred every bright day by 
means of a brush rubbed over the anthers and again over the 
pistils. The operator always carried a little spoon-like imple- 
ment made of a watch crystal glued to the end of a small ladle, 
and whenever any flower contained a superabundance of 
pollen the dust was shaken into this receptacle for flowers 
where the pollen was deficient. This process was repeated 
every clear day, for, as in the case of Tomatoes and other 
forced plants, the pollen is discharged most freely when the 
sun is bright and the house is dry. It is essential to pollinate 
every flower completely, for if one side of the pistils is left 
unfertilized that side of the berry will fail to develop. After 
the berries were well set, on the 19th of February, a little 
manure-water was given, and repeated until the berries were 
about full-grown. The surface of the pots was at first covered 
with sphagnum moss to hold the berries from the earth, but 
two or three days of dull weather brought on indications of 
rot, and the moss was removed. Some of the pots were then 
covered with cork-dust, such as is used in packing foreign 
grapes, which answered the purpose well, but the most suc- 
cessful device was the use of small pieces of wire screen, 
which kept the berries away from the earth and showed them 
off to the best advantage. 

The second and third lots contained some plants of the 
Sharpless, Van Deman and a few of Hunn, but the Beder 
Wood proved the best variety. One of its peculiarities is the 
small amount of its foliage and the greater prominence of the 
fruit on this account. The light color of the berries is against 
it, but it has the advantage of being very early. Hunn is the 
handsomest berry tested, being large and dark-colored, but it 
is too late for profitable forcing. The plants of Beder Wood 
set from eight to twelve berries each, but when small and 
imperfect ones were removed about six first-class uniform 
fruits were the average on each plant in the whole lot of four 
hundred. With stronger plants no doubt eight fruits could be 
averaged. Because the pots are set so close together it is pos- 
sible to secure a larger yield to the square foot under glass 
than is obtained in the field—that is, a quart can be grown on 
from two to three square feet of floor-space, and allowing for 
walks and other waste the yield would figure up to four hun- 
dred bushels to the acre. 

The bulletin gives the following summary of points which 
should be especially noticed in the cultivation of Strawberries 
under glass: (1) Very strong plants to begin with, which have 
been kept in vigorous growth and not allowed to become pot- 
bound until they have reached six-inch pots. (2) Varieties 
which are early, or, at least, not later than midseason, and 
preferably those which themselves produce an abundance of 
pollen. (3) The exercise of great care to have the plants free 
of fungous diseases and insects before they are put upon the 
benches. (4) The devoting of an entire house to the crop. If 
two or three different crops are grown in the same house 
none of them can receive the very best treatment which they 
demand ; and if there are other plants in the house which are 
infested with red spider, the _— will spread to the Strawber- 
ries, and it is very difficult to dislodge them without keeping the 
plants so wet that pollination is interfered with and rot threat- 
ened. (5) Growing the plants as close to the glass as possible. 
(6) In the dull months constant and careful attention to hand 
pollination. (7) Liberal applications of liquid-manure two or 
three times a week after the fruits have begun to swell. (8) 
Exercise of care that the berries do not lie directly upon the 
soil or upon a wet surface. 


Asparagus Sprengeri.—This plant has not only all the merits 
noted by Mr. Orpet, but is also a very decorative and useful 
house plant either in a suspended basket or placed on a 
standard or pillar, which its profuse sprays of foliage will soon 
cover. It is a clean plant with a distinct effect, and only re- 
quires, like most plants devoted to domestic use, a certain 
acclimation ; after which it endures well the modern house 
conditions of light and heat and requires no special skilled 
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attention. Mr. A. Blanc is entitled, I believe, fo the credit of 


a plant in the United States. ¥..N. G. 





Correspondence. 


Fir-tree Oil as an Insecticide. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The following notes upon the use of Fir-tree oil against 
certain insects not read:ly amenable to insecticides, may in- 
terest some of your readers. For the past two years hardy. 
Roses in this neighborhood have suffered severely trom the 
attacks of at least three insects: first, a species of aphis, or 
plant-louse, which swarms upon the tender new growth and 
upon the flower-buds; secondly, the larvze of one or more 


species of moths belonging to the genus Caccecia, which. 


damage the foliage and flower-buds; and lastly the leaf- 

hopper, a small, white, winged insect which lives upon the 

under surface of the leaves, sucks the juices, and thereby 

— irregular white spots upon the upper surface of the 
ves. 

The damp weather and frequent rains of May induced a 
rapid growth of succulent tissue, and early in the month the 
aphides appeared upon Roses in enormous numbers. At- 
tempts were made to eradicate the pest by crushing, but the 
survival of two or three individuals was sufficient to infest the 
plants completely in a day or two. About the middle of May 
the worms began to appear, one kind, of the “inch-worm” 
type, from half to three-quarters of an inch in length, and at- 
tacking the leaves principally ; the other a trifle larger, grass-. 

en, with a black head, and usually found neatly ensconced 


in a rolled-up leaf, whence it emerges and attacks the flower- 


buds, gnawing out the inside completely. Upon being dis- 
turbed, this larva becomes extremely active, writhing about on 
the palm of the hand or wriggling quickly from the leaf and 
dropping to the ground, Last year I dusted the Roses thor- 
oughly with hellebore, naturally with no effect upon the 
aphides, but, to my surprise, with very little effect upon the. 
worms, This year I have tried spraying the plants with two 
insecticides, both separate and combined; with entirely satis- 
factory results—at least in the case of one of them. Upon a 
large Queen of the Prairie Rose I used a decoction of tobacco 
made by steeping one pound of tobacco waste in two gallons: 
of hot water. This was used while still warm, and was applied’ 
by means ofa small force-pump attached to a pail and pro- 
vided with a Vermorel nozzle. Upon this plant the aphides 
alone were present, but in very great numbers. The first 
treatment resulted in the death of about fifty per cent. of the 
insects, and it was repeated a week later. These two treat- 
ments, however, have not proved sufficient or wholly sat- 
isfactory. 

To two gallons of the tobacco decoction, made as described 
above, I then added a quarter of a pint of Fir-tree oil, and with 
this I sprayed six large plants of Polyantha Roses. These 
plants were covered with buds, had produced an abundance 
of tender shoots, and were badly infested with aphis and with 
the green larvz mentioned above. A careful examination of 
the plants on the day following the treatment showed that fully 
ninety per cent. of the aphides had succumbed, while upon 
the six plants only two or three living larvze were found, the 
liquid having penetrated the folded leaves and killed the larvze 
within the fold. A spray consisting of a quarter of a pint of 
Fir-tree oil in two gallons of clear water produced a like bene- 
ficial effect upon six other Polyantha Roses, and in neither 
case did the application result in any damage to the most ten- 
der tissues. This experience confirmed what I had previously 
known regarding the value of Fir-tree oil as an insecticide. 
A spray or wash made of half a pint of the oil in two gallons 
of water completely destroys the scale insect so detrimental 
to Orange-trees grown in the house or under glass. A single 
treatment causes the scales to become brown and dry, so that, 
if desired, they may be gently wiped from the plant. Against 
woolly aphis upon plants in the greenhouse, Fir-tree oil has 
proved invaluable. This substance is expensive (seventy-five 
cents a pint at retail), but a little goes a long way, and the odor, 
by no means unpleasant even in the house, is soon dissipated. 

I am aware that a suds made of whale-oil soap, or even of 
common soap, has often been pronounced “as good as any- 
thing” against aphides, but for general utility, thorough effec- 
tiveness, ease of application and cleanliness, I know of 
nothing which equals Fir-tree oil. It is to be hoped that an 
incr 
that its value may become more generally appreciated. . 3 

New Haven, Ct. W. C. Sturgis. ~ 


-Garden. and. Forest. 


-demand will lower the price of this substance, so. 
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Pokeweed as @ Vegetable.” © 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: * 


Sir,—Mr. Chamberlin’s list of wild plants which are used as 
“greens” in the various parts of the country (see page 239) 
might be considerably extended. It seems rather remarkable, 
however, to a resident of this city that Pokeweed, Phytolacca 
decandra, should have been omitted, especially since Milk- 
weed is mentioned as a substitute for Asparagus. The 
young shoots of the Pokeweed are not at all uncommon in 
our markets and on our sidewalk stands, and when cooked’ 
like Asparagus they are very tender and have a flavor that is 
highly relished by many people who flatter themselves that 


their palates are not uneducated. 
Philadelphia, Pa. FR. 


Exhibitions. 
Flower Show in New York City Hall. 


HE New York Gardeners’ Society, by permission of the’ 
Mayor and Aldermen of the city, held a flower show on: 
Saturday last in the Aldermen's Chamber of the City Hall, The. 
society consists mainly of private gardeners, and they certain! 
brought together one of the most interesting and varied exhi- 
bitions of flowers ever seen in this city. The Roses, of course, 
were in great abundance at this season, and standard varieties 
of all classes were shown in first-rate form. Among the newer 
ones were Bardon Job in the collection of Hicks Arnold, a 
large semi-double cup-shaped flower of a singularly rich crim- 
son color, and Mr. W. A. Manda’s hybrids between Rosa Wich- 
uraiana, and certain Tea’ Roses like Perle des Jardins and 
Madame Hoste. These flowers have the true Tea fragrance. 
and the plants have evergreen leaves. Mr. Manda also showed 
hybrids between Rosa Wichuraiana and the Hybrid Perpetuals: 
There were fine cut flowers of Odontoglossums and Cattleyas; 
and a magniticent plant of Cattleya guttata. The Japanese Hem- 
erocallis aurantiaca was shown in first-rate form, and its rich 
color and large size make it a welcome addition to this beau- 
tiful genus. A new snow-white Carnation of fine form 
and tragrance, and on long. stout stems and called Greater 
New York, was much admired, In the collection of Mr. John 
Lewis Childs a vase of the spikes of Lilium ‘tenuifolium: and. 
another of the rare L. Parryi were exhibited, but to specify all 
the good flowers seen would be to give a catalogue of every- 
thing in bloom at this season. A tew belated German Irises 
and a few early Japanese Irises were mingled with a great 
abundance of Spanish Irises now at their best, Gaillardias; 
named Pyrethrums, a Coreopsis, which by crossing or selec-- 
tion is distinct enough to deserve the name of Harvest Moon, 
Delphiniums of every shade of blue, masses of Heuchera san- 
guinea, upright Clematises, Thermopsis Caroliniana, beautiful 
strains of Aquilegia, Centranthus, the best new Sweet Peas, 
Scabiosa Caucasica, new Pzonies, single and double, with 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, Foxgloves, Centaureas and 
many other old-fashioned flowers. Besides these there wasa 
good collection of fruit and vegetables. The exhibition was 
a credit to the gardeners of this vicinity on account of its 
quality, and they deserve the thanks which the Mayor gave 
them in a graceful speech, not only for making a free display 
at this busy season, but because they gave all the flowers to 
poor children, the inmates of city hospitals and others who 
have few opportunities to enjoy beauty of this sort. ‘ 
The principal prizes were takén by G. Reilly, gardener of 
William Brown; A. Herrington, gardener of H. epg ee’ : 
Richard Sherry, gardener of George W. Bramhall; F. Mongold, 
gardener of Miss Helen Gould; A. Taaffe, gardener of Miss 
Mathieson ; A. Grierson, gardener of Hicks Arnold; William 
Anderson, gardener of J. M. Constable; A. J. Wengerten, 
gardener of Cornelius N. Bliss; William Scott, gardener of 
Mrs, T. Eastman; A. L. Marshall, gardener of J.-B. Dutcher ; 
A. L. Brill, gardener of Miss Monahan; Robert Marks, gar-: 
dener of Mrs. De La Vergne; W..Barthclome, gardener of: 
W. B. Isham; O. E. Owens, gardener of M. Crawford ; James 
Kirby, gardener of Mrs. S. D. Ripley; John G. Aitkins, gar- 
dener ot M. R. Cook; W.H. Harvey, gardener of Obert Parks ; 
Job Ash, ig oe of Miss E, J. Clark; F. R. Poirkovsky, gar- 
dener of Mrs. Reynal. 


Notes. 

The destruction of the forests which has been going on 
about the diamond mines near Kimberley, South Africa, is. 
believed by Dr. William Crookes to have seriously modified 
the climate. The country within a radius of a hundred miles 
has béen stripped of wood to supply timber for the mines. 
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The forests were barriers against the wind; they tempered 
the heat of the sun ina region where the air is extremely dry, 
and their removal is thought to account for the dust storms 
which have been so trequent in that country this year. 


Professor N. E. Hansen, Horticulturist of the United States 
Experiment Station of South Dakota, at Brookings, was re- 
cently appointed a special agent by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to visit eastern Russia, Siberia, and the elevated plateaus 
of central Asia, to gather garden, farm, fruit, shrub and tree 
seeds. Professor Hansen states that the few plants from this 
dry inland European region already tested in South Dakota, 
Manitoba and the north-west territory have proved hardy, and 
it is his intention to collect during the present summer and 
autumn as complete a representation of the plants of that 
region as possible. 


In some places anthracnose of the Black Raspberry has been 
so prevalent and virulent as to warrant the special study which 
has been made at the Geneva Experiment Station in this state, 
and a late bulletin suggests the following measures of preven- 
tion and cure: Use only healthy — and adopt a short rota- 
tion of crops. Protect the new shoots in spring by spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture when they are about six inches high, 
or spray for the first time when the first few spots appear on 
the young canes. This should be followed by two or more 
other sprayings atintervals of ten or fourteen days. Old canes 
and badly diseased new ones should be removed as soon as 
the fruiting season is over. 


The sixty-sixth fair of the American Institute of this city 
will be held in Madison Square Garden, September 2oth to 
November 4th. The exhibition of the agricultural and horti- 
cultural department will continue from September 27th to 
October 23d, in the Concert Hall, and will comprise plants, 
flowers, fruits, vegetables and cereals. No entrance fee is 
required for exhibits in this department, and there are classes 
open to amateur and to commercial growers. An interesting 
feature will be the display of vegetables grown on vacant-lot 
farms. Those who intend to exhibit in any of the classes of 
this department are requested to notify Dr. F. M. Hexamer, 
No. 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


The first new apples, green and small, came from North 
Carolina last week. Niagara grapes, from Florida, are already 
offered here, a three-pound basket of large-berried attractive 
bunches costing forty-five cents. Other new-crop fruits are 
currants and black and red raspberries from Maryland, Dela- 
ware and New Jersey. Watermelons and muskmelons are 
now of good size and flavor and sell readily. Choice English 

ooseberries of immense size bring twenty cents a quart. 

ectarines, from California, large and showy, cost fifty cents a 
dozen, and new grape-fruit, from Jamaica, twenty-five cents 
apiece. Forty-four car-loads of California fruits were sold here 
last week. Lemons have advanced $1.00 a box during the past 
ten days, in anticipation of warmer weather. 


At the Annandale Rose Show, held last week under the 
auspices of the Dutchess County Horticultural Society, one of 
the leading features was a collection of Orchids, Crotons and 

reenhouse plants from the Dinsmore estate (Mr. Thomas 
Pmereon, gardener), and Gloxinias from Archibald Rogers, Esq. 
(Mr. James Horrocks, gardener). The principal prize-winners 
were Wallace Gomersall, gardener to Winthrop Sargent, Esq., 
who took the silver cup for the best twenty-four distinct varie- 
ties of Roses; Mr. Richard Lewis, gardener to Miss Cruger, 
who won the society's prize for the best collection of outdoor 
Roses, and Thomas Harrison, gardener to Ex-Governor 
Morton, for Roses in various'classes. Miss Cruger’s exhibit 
of vegetables and Ex-Governor Morton's strawberries were 
exceptionally good. 


: The early blight of Celery is sometimes very destructive in 
the hot midsummer weather, and when the young plants are 
set out it is advisable to dip the leaves in some fungicide, the 
ammoniacal copper carbonate solution being most promising 
so far as known. The formula generally used is eight ounces 
of copper carbonate and three pounds of ammonia water 
(26°) added to forty-five gallons of water. In fields where 
the disease has prevailed in previous years many of the spores 
have undoubtedly been carried over during the winter, and it 
is best not to wait until the spots appear. If the plants should 
be sprayed at intervals of two weeks with the same solution, 
or one a trifle weaker, the disease may probably be pre- 
vented. Dry sulphur has been used with considerable suc- 
cess at the experiment station in New Hampshire, dusted on 
the plants at the rate of one pound to six hundred plants. It 
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should be remembered that this disease, Cercospora Apii, is. 
quite distinct from the late blight which begins before the. 
other fungus has completed its work and continues its activity 
even after the crop has been stored. 


Among the latest teachers’ leaflets which are intended to 
help on “nature study” in the common schools of the state of 
New York, and prepared by the College of Agriculture of 
Cornell University, are two relating to insects, by Anna Botts- 
ford Comstock. One of these is entitled ‘‘Some Tent-makers,” 
and it contains suggestions for lessons in the life of the Apple- 
tree tent caterpillar, commencing with its eggs, and then 
explaining how to watch the caterpillars as they shed their 
skins, make their cocoons, etc. Another leaflet gives hints 
about making collections of insects. The directions are very 
practical, and in the hands of a skillful teacher they can 
undoubtedly be made of great use in training the mind and 
eye of pupils while young and receptive to habits which 
will be of inestimable value to them later in life. 


Many volumes of conjecture have been written about the 
influence of woodlands upon climate, and especially upon the 
influence of forest areas on the humidity of the air, but authen- 
tic data are still needed. We are glad, therefore, that a series 
of observations upon this point has been instituted by Pro- 
fessor Corbett, of the South Dakota Agricultural College. A 
set of hygrometric and other instruments was placed in an 
open cultivated prairie some four hundred feet from the edge 
of a grove fifteen acres in extent, and another one was placed 
within the grove. Practically these fifteen acres are only a 
grove in embryo, since the Box Elder, Cherry, Maple and 
Scotch Pine trees of which it consists have only been planted 
six years. Without going into details of temperature at the 
surface and below the surface of the soil we can only say that 
the average daily humidity reported in the open prairie during 
six months, as ranging from sixty-two to seventy-four per cent., 
was less than the daily mean humidity in the so-called forest 
by from two per cent. to ten per cent. This would seem to 
indicate that the influence of trees is felt in some ways long 
before they are fully grown. 


String-beans, estimated by the number of packages, seem to 
be among the most popular vegetables, for, besides 25,471 
boxes of unclassified vegetables sold in the New York mar- 
kets, and which included some beans, nearly 25,000 pack- 
ages of green and wax beans were received here last week 
from states between New Jersey and North Carolina. Other 
vegetables handled in large quantity were cabbage, of which 
more than 16,000 packages reached our markets last week, 
and there were even more cucumbers. Tomatoes, firm and of 
good quality, are now coming from Florida, Mississippi and 
Georgia; large new onions, from Louisiana, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia and Delaware; besides cabbage from the south, 
considerable quantities are brought from New Jersey and 
Long Island, as are peas and asparagus. Eggplants, Yellow. 
Marrow, Crookneck and scalloped squashes, turnips, cauli- 
flower, kohl rabi, beets, radishes, carrots, okra, peppers, garlic, 
celery, rhubarb, mushrooms, Romaine and other limene are 
all seen, well-grown and fresh-looking, from near-by and 
remote states. Almost 60.000 barrels of new southern pota- 
toes were consigned to this city last week, many trom as far 
north as Virginia, and old potatoes are still plentiful. 


At the meeting of the American Institute Farmers’ Club on 
June 8th, Mr. T. J. Dwyer, in the course’ of an interestin 
address on Strawberries, said that he considered Marshall, 
Brandywine and Parker Earle the three leading varieties of the 
time, not for any specially favored locality, but for cultivation 
over a wide range of country. The plants of Marshall are 
luxuriant and healthy, with dark, rich foliage, perfect flowers 
and large handsome, uniform fruit of the highest flavor, of 
dark rich color and no white point. It is a firm shipping berry, 
ripening early and continuing in good form until late, its season 
covering almost an entire month. Brandywine is also a stron 
grower with fine foliage. It is very productive ; the fruit 
averages nearly as large as that of Sharpless and retains its 
size from midseason until late. The flavor is not the very best, 
although it is fair, and the fruit is firm and of goodshape. The 
fruit of Parker Earle is firm, light red, with a short neck and 
about the same size as the old Charles Downing. The plants 
have a tendency to make very large stools, so that a single 
plant not infrequently yields two and three hundred blossoms 
and berries. Of course, so prolific a variety needs a great 
amount of food, and when abundant water and fertilizing 
— are provided this is a highly profitable berry for 
market. oi 








